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WHAT HUMANE 


WORKERS ARE DOING ne 


ie 


Mexican Bullfights 


A letter has been sent me in which I am asked 
to publish the following circular : 

‘¢The officers of the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union read with shame state- 
ments in newspapers and private letters to the ef- 
fect that the bullfights in Juarez, Mexico, and in 
other places are attended mostly by Americans. 
These are held on the Sabbath and have lately as- 
sumed a more brutal form than usual, as is in- 
stanced by the use of a tame lion ‘prodded by 
sharpened irons, beat in the face and burned to 
make him fight the bull.’ It is a disgrace to the 
United States, to our civilization and our religion 


to have it said that of two thousand attending a. 


fight, all were Americans except about one hun- 
In 
the name of the three hundred thousand members 


dred, and many of them women and children. 


of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union we protest against such cruel, brutalizing, 
so-called sports, against the advertisements of them 
in papers printed along our Mexican border or 
in any other American papers, and we call upon 
tourists not to lend their presence at such scenes, 
thus degrading their own sensibilities and contra- 
dicting the religion of mercy professed by this na- 
tion. We earnestly call upon women everywhere 
to use their personal influence, pen and voice, 
against the continuance of this cruel pastime which 
rivals the barbarity of the gladiatorial fights at 
Rome, and upon resident Americans in Mexico to 
discountenance such fights in every possible way 
and to lose no opportunity to bring influence to 
bear upon the governors of provinces and the 
We ear- 
nestly beseech the churches and good people in 


president of Mexico to prohibit them. 


El Paso, Texas, and other border towns to set 
themselves as flint against this evil thing, that it 
may perish from off the face of the earth and 
God’s word be verified.—Lillian M. N. Stevens, 
President N; WegGew lee. 


I am always glad to publish any protest against 
cruelty, but I wish to add a word to this. The 
Spanish bullfights are held up as the most cruel 
‘‘sport” in the world. Do many Americans know 


that we are carrying on as cruel a pastime in our 
own country? The ‘‘roping contest,” which is a 
form of ‘‘sport” the westerners and visitors to the 
West enjoy, is one of the disgraceful things that 
make us doubt if humane ideas are spreading very 
much or if this country is any better than Spain. 


Ranchmen enter a contest as to whe can lasso— 


the wild steers the most quickly, and in this contest 
some steers are always killed and others are badly 
hurt. The men who enter the contest need a good 


deal of private practice, which they get by experi- 


menting on steers belonging to the ranches they 
work on, and thus many more steers are cruelly 
hurt and killed. These contests should be made 
punishable by heavy fines, but what society is 
going to do itr | 


In 1877 the American Humane Association was 
organized at Cleveland, Ohio. The purpose was 
to have representatives from all the leading humane 
societies of this country meet and consider the 
larger questions of cruelty which no local society 
is able to cope with alone. This society is still in 
existence and has in a quiet way accomplished some 


good, but it has not met with the hearty support 


and cooperation it deserves from every humane © 


society in the United States and from individuals 
with money who might give to it some proportion 


of the amount they spend in promoting good 


Could this national humane association 


Causes. 


have a fund of money at its disposal equal to 


what even one of our many rich colleges has, a 
grand national work might be done. The great 


cruelty involved in the cattle and sheep business, — 


the sale of old horses, the plucking of live fowls 
which is getting to be a common thing now even 
here in New England simply because the feathers 
come out better when the fowl’s body is warm, 
the destruction of birds,—these and other im- 


portant questions relating to the suffering so wan- 


tonly inflicted on our useful friends might be far 
more vigorously met if the national humane asso- 
ciation were well supported. 


A national humane society, a federation of all 
the humane societies, might get uniform laws 
made throughout the country which one society 
could not. Humane education in schools and col- 
leges should be a regular part of the school work. 
Suitable books ought to be provided for this pur- 
pose and generally used. The American Humane 
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Association, at its last yearly convention in Buf- 
alo, October, 1901, appointed a committee on text- 
books, the committee being the Honorable James 
M. Brown, Toledo, Ohio, president of the associa- 
tion; Mr. S. R. Taber, Lake Forest, Illinois; Miss 
S. J. Eddy, Providence; Mrs. M. J. Lovell, Penn- 
sylvania ; and Mrs. Huntington Smith. A number 
of books have been under consideration, but so far 
only one that is already published for school use 
has met the entire approval of the examining com- 
mittee. An important part of humane work is sen- 
sible, practical reading matter, not morbid, not con- 
ventional, not sentimental, but teaching justice to 
all living creatures. Kindness is justice. Our 
fourfooted friends, and the birds also, have a right 
to demand kindness in return for all they do for us. 
If the work of the American Humane Association 
were better known and rightly viewed, thousands 
instead of a few hundreds of dollars would be 
given it. 


Mad Dog Scares 


There has been a mad dog scare in New Jersey 
already, which has caused an immense amount of 
suffering to dogs and all who love dogs. The 
city council decided that all dogs must be muzzled, 
and after a certain date any dog found in the 
streets not muzzled will be shot. 

The former president of a humane society in 
Rochester, New York, told me pitiful stories of the 
mad dog scares there, also that an expert physician 
of very high repute told him not one dog in a 
thousand who had convulsions or exhibited other 
signs of being out of condition and frightened his 
owners or their neighbors into calling him ‘‘mad”’ 
had rabies. It is, as I wrote on good authority 
last month, a very rare disease. 


Dogs in hot weather are often allowed to suffer 
so terribly with thirst that it makes them frantic. 
They bark and whine and try the best way they 
know how to plead for a drink of water. If the 
money expended in muzzling and shooting them 
Were put into little drinking places for them at 
frequent intervals in cities and towns many cases 
that are called hydrophobia might be spared. 


In a recent letter from that active humane 
worker, Mrs. Mary F. Lowell, assistant editor of 
the Journal of Zoophily, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, she writes in reply to a question sent her: 


‘‘In regard to drinking places for dogs, our 
stone fountains have small troughs at the sides for 
dogs and other small animals. We also 
placed a number of little iron porcelain lined 


have 


troughs for dogs, putting them in charge of store- 
keepers and others who will consent to keep them 
filled. These little troughs cost in quantity about 
fifty cents each. Wanamaker procured them for 
us, but they can be made at any iron foundry 
from a sample which could be obtained at Wana- 
maker’s, or perhaps the Mott Iron Works may 
have them. I should think any maker of fountains 
would furnish these little troughs. They are noth- 
ing but a deep, oblong iron dish, porcelain lined. 
Some.of them I believe have been made with a 
little chain to fasten, so that they cannot be 


stolen.”’ 


Why cannot we have such drinking places for 
dogs in Boston? Any one who wishes to assist in 
this important work may write to the editor of this 
paper, who desires greatly to provide drinking 
fountains for horses, dogs, cats, birds in as many 
places as possible, but who has found it extremely 
difficult to get the needed encouragement to enable 


her to put up even one much needed fountain. 


Public Dog Baths in Paris 


As you walkalong certain parts of Paris your atten- 
tion issometimes attracted by the barking of a dog, 
and on such an occasion one of the queerest of the 
outdoor trades of Paris is seen. Near the water’s 
edge, his black coat flecked thickly with soapsuds, 
stands the dog, and over him, energetically sham- 
pooing the soap into his long, hairy coat, stands 
one of the professional dog washers who haunt 
the banks of the Seine at stated spots from the 
Pont d’Iena to the Pont Neuf. 
and wash pet dogs, while their owners look on 


These men lather 
from conveniently placed chairs. The fees range 
from five sous to a franc. When the soaping op- 
eration is completed the dog is dropped into the 
river and encouraged to get rid of the dirt and 
soap by a swim. 

The toilet des chiens at the fashionable spots in- 
cludes warm, fleecy towels, a peignoir de bain 
while the dog’s hair is being curled, combed, 
singed or cut, and a length of ribbon of a selected 
color to tie around its neck at the finish.—Wide 
World Magazine. 
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STORIES THAT ARE 


ae SAID TO BE TRUE 


ie 


Our Joey. By Mary E. Starbuck 


Most people have an idea that parrots do not 
reason or think but simply repeat what they hear. 
His 


name was Joey, and he was given to me by a 


Now my parrot both reasoned and thought. 


Russian naval officer, so he spoke only in the Rus- 
We soon had 
tamed and it was not long before he began to 


sian language and was very wild. 
him 


talk 


in both English and Portuguese. 


We were living at the time in Fayal, one of the 
Azore Islands. I had read somewhere that if you 
wished a parrot to talk well you should take the 
night time when it was dark and still and place a 
cloth over your head and the parrot’s cage, then 
say what you wished him to learn over and over in 
the same tone. 

I did this and found he made wonderful progress. 
I taught him to say, ‘‘Spell king, Joe. 
That’s right, that’s right.” 


K-i-n-g. 
He could not always 


pronounce the g distinctly, but would get it as 
though it were spelled she; then he would shake 


his head and begin again, and when he got the g_ 


right he would say, ‘‘That’s right, that’s right.” 

We taught him to say ‘‘Make ready! present! 
fire Keep ataup, boys, keep it up; fire away.” 
One day a gun was fired at the fort as a signal for 
a passing vessel to display her flag. Joey listened 
very intently and then called out, ‘‘Fire away, 
boys, fire away; keep it up.” 

My oldest daughter went away once to Stay a 
week, and during her absence he said hardly any- 
thing except ‘*Where’s Fannie?” 

I taught him to say, ‘*Kiss the pretty cockey,” 
and frequently when passing his perch he would 
call out, ‘‘Mary, kiss the pretty cockey,—one kiss,” 
and when I complied with his request he would 
imitate the sound of a kiss and say ‘*That’s nice, 
that’s nice, 

Many times when the bell rang for dinner he 
would say, ‘‘ Joey wants his dinner; bring it along ; 


curry and ‘rice for the pretty creature’; then I. 


would put him on the floor and’ he would waddle 
after me into the dining-room, climb to my shoul- 


~ 


der, and if I forgot to help him before helping my- — 


self he would gently remind me by nipping my ear. 

I had a little toddling baby at that time called 
Daisy. She had a way of giving shrill screams 
which often gave me the impression that she was 
hurt, and to break her of this habit I used to clap 
One 


my hands and say, ‘‘Daisy, mamma slap.” 


day when she was alone with Joey I was startled 


by hearing one of those screams, and immediately 
after I heard Joey calling out,‘‘Daisy, mamma slap, 
mamma slap.” . 

Our house was built in the old Moorish style 
around a courtyard, and Joey’s perch stood in a 
corridor one side of which was entirely of glass. 
From this corridor were steps leading to the court- 
yard, up which the milk boy used to come daily 
with the milk. 

He would stand at the door until some one 
would see him and call one of the servants to take 
the milk. Joey had heard them called on many 
occasions, but no one had ever thought of teaching 
him to call. 

One morning I was standing at a window on 
the opposite side of the courtyard when the boy 
went up the steps and stood as usual waiting. 

_ Joey watched him a little while and then turned 
and looked towards the entry leading to the kitchen. 
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The Milk Boy 


Very soon he called out in Portuguese, ‘‘Oh, 
Maria, esta’ aqui o rapaz de leite”’ (Oh, Maria, here 
is the milk boy). 
after waiting a moment he called again, ‘‘Oh, 
When Maria 
did not appear he called the other girl. 


Maria did not hear him, and 
Louisa, esta’ aqui o rapaz de leite.” 


He flew away one day, and I was very much 
distressed about it, but soon word came that he 
was on the roof of the house adjoining the English 
consul’s, where I found him pluming himself and 
calling out, ‘‘Mary, here’s Joey.”’ He could imi- 
tate all our voices, whistle and call Bob, the dog, 
crow, quack like the ducks and cackle like the 
hens. lf a strange boy came up the steps he would 
say to him, ‘‘Who are you, eh? Go away, you 
dirty boy.” 

I have known him when there have been several 
persons in the room, all talking, to listen very in- 
tently and after they had gone he would ruffle 
himself and try to imitate the voices, but appar- 
ently in an angry and sarcastic manner. 

He was very fond of bread, and when he saw 


anyone cutting it he would repeat over and over 


again in Portuguese, ‘‘Coitado de Joey” (poor 
Joey), giving us to understand that he was hungry. 

But after we had had him nearly two years a 
His beak began 
to chip off, and no one seemed to know what to do 
for him. 


mysterious disease attacked him. 


When he was dying he lay on his 
back and kept saying, ‘‘Mary, poor Joey.” 

It always makes me feel sad when I think how 
much he loved me. 


A Sagacious Dog 


This story told by the Philadelphia Record is 
rather hard to believe, yet it is not impossible. The 
intelligence of the dogs of modern times seems to 
argue that they are capable of both observation 
and comparison, the two factors which go to 
At least so 
thinks a Tioga woman about her little rough- 


make up a good judgment in men. 


coated Ayresdale who goes out in the upper porch 
at night to get the fresh air. Dannie wanted to 
come indoors the other evening and stood plain- 
tively on his hind legs to be allowed to escape the 
mosquitoes, but finding entreaties useless he lay 
down on the floor to consider the matter. Just as 
his owner was falling asleep she was aroused by 
the sound of bumping on the porch, and peeping 
through the shutters, she observed Dannie in one 
of the porch rocking chairs with his fore feet upon 
the back rounds and his hind feet on the seat of 
the chair working it backward and forward like a 
seesaw. The motion of the chair having dis- 
persed the insects the dog would scold himself to 
sleep until the mosquitoes made a fresh onslaught, 
when up he would jump and rock the chair once 
more.. Dannie kept this up at intervals for two 
The 


ungrateful Dannie having found the rocking chair 


hours, until his owner took him indoors. 


a fine device for attracting attention, took posses- 
sion of an indoor rocking chair and rocked away 
on that until he was given a biscuit and a drink of 
water, after which he sank to slumber. 


Be kind to dumb creatures, be gentle, be true, 
For food and protection they look up to you; 
For affection and help to your bounty they turn. 
Oh, do not their trusting hearts wantonly spurn ! 


The brave are the tender,—then do not refuse 

To carefully cherish the brutes you must use ; 

Make their life’s labor sweet, not dreary and sad, 

Their working and serving you easy and glad. 
Mis.2) Ped, birth. 
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Whitie 


The picture of Whitie was sent in by a member 
who joined the League when it first started and 
has been a most active member. Few men occu- 
pied every day with business affairs have done as 
much personally for suffering cats and dogs as Mr. 
E.C. Clay. He certainly deserves to have good 
cats, and his pretty pair, Whitie and Blackie, are 
model pets with one exception,—Blackie, whether 
from modesty or restlessness we do not know, will 
not have his picture taken. ) 

The two cats will be eleven years old next July, 
and it is greatly to the credit of their owners that 
they have never been outdoors a night in their 
lives. They have alate supper and are not allowed 
to go out again. 

They eat not only meat but beans, asparagus, 
potato, turnip, parsnip, bread; and two dishes, 
one of milk and one of water, are left on the floor 
for them to refresh themselves with at night. 
Whitie had to have his long front teeth pulled, so 
his meat is cut up in a meat chopper. 

They jump very high over their master’s hands, 
sit in an attitude of prayer, are very playful and 
affectionate. They were born in North Conway, 
where their mother still lives. 


Five Kittens adopted by a Hen 

A farmer of Ohio has an old hen on his prem- 
ises that got tired of chicks and adopted a fam- 
ily of kittens last spring. A cat gave birth to 
five kittens in his barn. Near where the kittens 
were lying on the straw a hen was sitting on a 


nest of eggs, and they struck up a friendship. 
Becoming cool at nights the kittens crawled under 
the hen’s wings to keep warm. After a few days 
the hen deserted her eggs and nest and marched 
out into the barnyard in charge of the five little 
kittens. They followed her around and she would 
scratch industriously for them, but was apparently 
astonished when they refused to eat the worms she 
uncovered. Occasionally she gathered them under 
her wings until they became warm, and then she 
started out again in search of food, the kittens fol- 
lowing her obediently. 


A Story for Hunters 

Good deeds deserve mention, whether of men or 
animals, and this story in the Three Forks De- 
spatch of St. Stephens, New Brunswick, reflects 
more credit on the fourfooted animals than on the 
men who hunted them. A trail was struck which 
led to a water course, and it was noticed that the 
hoof marks of two moose were often intermingled. 
When the two animals were discovered the hunt- 
ers in their excitement both shot the hindmost one, 
but were greatly surprised to find that the un- 
harmed one made no effort to get away, but stood 
perfectly still, looking down at his dead comrade 
and sniffing at him, then bellowing loudly. The 
hunters, with no sympathy for his grieved surprise, 
put two bullets into his head, and he fell beside 
his friend. ‘Then it was discovered that the first 
moose shot was totally blind, and his brave com- 
rade had been guiding him to food and water, for | 
how long a time no one knows. When courageous 
hunters proved their skili in shooting a blind 
moose, the poor fellow who could not comprehend 
such treachery stood quietly to be shot and thus 
added a trophy to the vaunted skill of man and— 
gun. All the fierce strength which nature gives 
these animals was held in abeyance by the loving 
tenderness with which he aided his friend and sac- 
rificed his life to a loyalty of which his human an- 
tagonists had no conception. 


The War Horse 

Sir Robert Clayton, a British cavalry officer, 
says of some war horses who had been humanely 
turned out to perpetual pasture, that while the 
horses were grazing on one occasion a violent 
thunder storm arose; at once the animals fell into 
line and faced the blazing lightning under an im- 
pression that it was the flash of artillery and the 
fire of battle. 


* pity of it! 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


He was 


Here is a true story of a city cat. 
picked up in the street, a ragged, forlorn, hungry 
looking creature, and brought to the Animal Res- 
cue League. 
look in better condition and seemed contented but 
One Sunday this spring the 
matron was going to visit her niece a little way out 
of the city. She thought she would take the cat, 
whom she called Violet, with her, and if her niece 
fancied him she would leave him there. 

Now Violet had never been in the country, and 
it was very amusing to watch him make acquaint- 
ance with the grass and trees. He rolled and 
rolled on the grass and enjoyed it hugely. Sud- 
denly, over his head in a tree, a robin trilled a 
cheery song, then poor Violet was dreadfully 
frightened and ran as fast as he could into the 
house, where he hid, and did not venture out again 
that day. We have since heard, however, that he 
has got used to the country, robins and all, and is 
very happy in his new home. 


After one or two weeks he began to 


easily frightened. 


A Forlorn Kitten. By Mrs. Mary Johnson 
It was a common sight in the streets of the 
great city in the sultry August weather, when the 


well off people were enjoying the cool breezes of . 


seashore and mountain, with never a thought for 
their former pets turned out and left, to see some 
starving cat looking for food in vain; but oh, the 
One day some cruel children were tor- 
menting a feeble, famished little kitten, a mite of 
a creature, when a young man coming down the 
street saw them and hurried to its rescue. Before 
he could reach them, a boy not more than four 
years old kicked her three times. The poor kitten 
ran down some basement steps into a small shop 
and under the counter. - There she crouched, trem- 
bling. The woman in charge of the shop pulled 
her out and put her in the child’s hands. 
Fortunately for the kitten, the man who saw it 
had a kind heart and forcibly took her away. He 
talked very seriously to the children about their 
cruelty to a helpless animal, and carried her to the 
Animal Rescue League in Carver street, Boston. 
There she was received and cared for tenderly. 
For many of the dogs, cats and kittens the 


League finds good homes where they live in peace 
Where this 
cannot be, when the waif is diseased or hurt be- 


and comfort, blessing and blessed. 


yond healing, for a few days at least it is fed, shel- 
tered and petted, then chloroform puts it gently 
beyond the reach of pain. 

A good many kittens have been rescued by chil- 
dren from the street and from terrible cruelty and 
carried to the Rescue League. Children can do 
it, and I write this little story of what really hap- 
pened last summer in the hope that the little peo- 
ple will try the coming summer to saveall they can. 


A Lost Dog 


A dog or a cat that has been long without a home 
We have 
had many illustrations of this in our League work. 


can never get over the sad experience. 


The collie I wrote of in the May issue was kept a 
number of weeks, perhaps seven or eight, but 
never got over her timidity. We tried placing her 
in one home with one who truly loved her, but it 
was useless; her long suffering, her wild life had 
unfitted her for any home. She would inevitably 
get lost again if allowed out of the house, so this 
valuable dog was ruined by desertion and had to 


be put to sleep. 


A Rescue 

A kind-hearted and handsome young gentleman 
found a large dog on the street one night in the 
early spring that appeared to be lost and had a 
badly wounded paw. ‘The young man telephoned 
to the Animal Rescue League for a man to come 
and get the dog, but it was late and both the men 
had gone home to their supper and to rest. 

The clerk was, however, still at work over her 
books, and she told the young man to send the 
dog in a carriage and the League would pay for 
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the carriage. Soon a hirdic arrived and the dog 
and his kind benefactor got out and came in. 

The poor dog must have been roving about a 
long time. He was very thin and tired and his 
paw pained him, but in about a week he began to 
Not finding 


any owner for him, he was, after several weeks, 


pick up flesh and his paw got well. 


promised to a good home in Hingham, but again 
misfortune came upon him. Just before his new 
master came for him he was taken ill. He was 
led gently upstairs into a room called the ‘‘hos- 
pital” and a bed made for him, then we sent for 
a doctor. For two weeks he had to be kept in 
this little room alone; he was usually very patient, 
but some days when he felt-a little better he begged 
to be taken out. ; 

At last the doctor said he could be carried to 
his new country home, where he would get well 
faster than in the city, and he was driven away in 
He 


arrived safely and word came back to the League 


a herdic to the station, his master by his side. 


that he seemed much better and very contented. 

It is not hard to make a dog or a cat contented 
in a new home if those who adopt them will love 
them and pay them extra attention at first, just as 
they would a lonely, homesick child. 


Charcoal’s Story 


I’m only Charcoal, the blacksmith’s dog, 
Ugly and fast growing old, 
Lying in the sunshine the livelong day, 
By the forge when the nights are cold. 
I look across at the little house, 
The door where I used to wait 
For a schoolboy shout, a merry face, 
To meet me within the gate. 


My master, the smith, remembers too, 
I see on his grimy cheek 

As he looks across the cottage door, 
A pitiful tear-drawn streak. 

He, stooping, lays in a trembling way 
His hand on my lifted head ; 

I look at him and understand 
Each thinks of the schoolboy dead. 


Prince is the tawny and handsome hound 
That comes with the hunting squire: 
Smooth and well fed, with a stable bed, 
And a place by the kitchen fire. 
“The squire is going away,” he said, 
He waited an hour to-day, ' 
While my master carefully shod his mare 
In his slow, old-fashioned way. 


I heard him say with an oath or two: 
“Put an end to that sorry cur, 


Better buy my Prince, he’s a noble beast,” 
I heard but did not stir; 

For I knew I was only a worn-out thing, 
Not bright like the tawny hound, 

And I felt I would gladly go and die 
On a short, new churchyard mound. 


“Well, squire,”—the brawny arm rose and fell 


> 


The sparks from the anvil flew,— 

“TI s’pose the critter that’s lying there 
Is not much account to you; 

But while I live, and can earn his keep, 
Old Charcoal and I won’t part, 

For, squire, I really think sometimes, 
The dog has a human heart. 


“My little Jackey, he loved him so, 
And Jackey,—he’s gone you see, 
And so, it ’pears as if Charcoal knows 
That he’s more than folks to me.” 


The squire is gone with horse and hound, 
The master and I still wait 
Together, and side by side go in 
At night through the lonely gate. 
But by and by one must go alone 
Only one be left of three, 
To pass the gate and the cottage door ; 
Alas! if it should be me. 
Humane Educator. 


I have put the poem called Charcoal’s Story in 
this issue of our little magazine for a special rea- 
son. Among the sad things we hear of in our 
League work now and then is a story of a dog or 
cat that has been tenderly cherished for years as a 
household pet, but because of the death of its owner — 
it has wandered away or been cast out of its home © 
to die. I earnestly beg all who have dogs, cats, 
and I would add horses, that they have been ten- — 
derly associated with for a number of years to give © 
orders that these animals be mercifully killed in 
case of their death. Do not for one moment im- 
agine that life will be desirable for them when 
their best friend is gone. 

The New York Journal of April 3 gives an ac- 
count of how Baby, a poodle, for eighteen years the - 
close companion of the late Professor F. H. Daniels, 
crawled under his master’s coffin and died there, 
while another dog who was also tenderly loved by 
the professor has refused to eat and will probably 
die also. How much better for these loving com- 
panions had the professor left a request to have 
them put mercifully to sleep as soon as he died. 
Then they might have been spared the grief which 
was all the harder for them because they could not 
understand it. 
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HELPS 


“9 FOR TEACHERS 


ie 


A Word to Teachers 


Two school teachers visited the League one day 
recently and both expressed a great desire to teach 
humane ideas regarding the beasts and_ birds. 
They were glad of the assistance offered by this de- 
partment, and hoped that it might be sent to many 
teachers. There is a great lack of books on this 
subject, and among the few written for the pur- 
pose of interesting children in all living creatures, 
many of them have objectionable passages which 
render the book impossible for humane workers. 
One recent book, for example, advocates making a 
collection of butterflies and gives directions how to 
prepare an outfit of a bottle of deadly poison in 
which to place the butterfly after chasing it and 
securing it by a butterfly net. Why not teach 
children to admire the beautiful varieties of the 
butterfly as they are portrayed in books instead of 
admiring to destroy? 


One way in which the children can be greatly 
interested is by asking them to collect pictures, 
short stories and descriptions of animals and of in- 
sects and bring them to school. A number of 
scrapbooks can then be made by the children and 
kept for reference or given as prizes in school. 


Teachers should take pains to teach their pupils 
the usefulness of the common garden snake and 
the toad, two of our good friends who benefit us 
by destroying harmful insects in our gardens, yet 
in spite of their usefulness abused by boys who 
kill them in va1ious cruel ways. There has been 
an epidemic of snakes in some places this spring, 
and in all the newspaper accounts of the. quantity 
seen not one that I have read has spoken of their 
usefulness in the gardens and the fact that no one 
- need fear them in the least. 


A recent article on ‘‘frogging”’ in a New York 
paper speaks of the cruel way in which boys éarry 
on this work for gain. It is the duty of every 
parent and teacher and writer to discourage this 
killing on account of the brutalizing effect it has 


on a boy. 


Thoughts for Children 
Do you see a man or a boy do some cruel act to 
a creature that cannot help itself? Mark that man 


or boy down as a coward. 


The bravest and strongest men are those who 
always protect everything weaker than they. 


A boy was caught robbing birds’ nests this 
spring by a woman who begged him not to rob the 
birds and to come down out of the tree, but the 
boy was very impudent and refused to come down 
from the tree. Then the woman, to protect the 
birds’ little home from this cruel boy, played a 
hose on the young robber and made him come 
down. He was very angry and his unwise parents 
were also angry, but every good-hearted person 
felt glad that the boy was punished. 


ard’s act to rob a bird’s nest or to throw stones or 


It is a cow- 


fire air guns at the birds or the dumb animals. 


Much evil is done through pure ignorance. A 
boy has little idea how much harm he may be 
doing when he kills birds or destroys their nests, 
because he has never been taught how much good 
they are capable of doing; and further, he has 
no basis of knowledge to tell him how much pain 
and distress he may be causing; and finally, he 
has no realization of the greater pleasure that he 
himself would derive from an intelligent study of 
the same birds.—Clifton H. Hodge, Ph. D. 


Animals and Human Speech 


Animals have much more capacity to understand 
The 
Hindoos invariably talk to their elephants, and it 


human speech than is generally supposed. 
is amazing how much the latter comprehend. 
The Arabs govern their camels with a few cries, 
and my associates in the African desert were al- 
ways amused whenever I addressed a remark to 
the big dromedary who was my property for two 
months; yet at the end of that time the beast evi- 
dently knew the meaning of a number of simple 
sentences. Some years ago, seeing the hippo- 
potamus in Barnum’s museum looking very stolid 
and dejected, I spoke to him in English, but he 
did not even open his eyes. Then I went to the 
opposite corner of the cage and said in Arabic: ‘I 


> 


know you; come here to me.” He instantly turned 


his head toward me. I repeated the words, and 
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thereupon he came to the corner where I was 
standing, pressed his huge, ungainly head against 
the bars of the cage, and looked in my face with a 
touch of delight while I stroked his muzzle. 1 
have two or three times found a lion who recog- 
nized the same language, and the expression of 
his eyes for an instant seemed positively human. 
—Bayard Taylor. 


As a mother, even at the risk of her own life, 
protects her son, her only son, so let a man culti- 
vate good will without measure toward all beings. 
Let him cultivate good will without measure, un- 
hindered love and friendliness toward the whole 
world, above, below, around. Standing, walking, 
sitting or lying, let him be framed in this mind so 
This state of heart, they 
say, is the best in the world.—Metta Sutta. 


long as he is awake. 


Effect of Cruelty 


The effect of the barbarous treatment of inferior 


creatures on the minds of those who practise it is 
still more deplorable than its effect upon the ani- 
mals themselves. The man who kicks dumb 
brutes kicks brutality into his own heart. He who 
can see the wistful, imploring eyes of half starved 
creatures without making earnest efforts to relieve 
them is on the road to lose his manhood if he has 
And the boy who delights in 
torturing frogs or insects or robbing birds’ nests or 


not already lost it. 


dogging cattle and hogs wantonly and cruelly can 
awaken no hope of an honorable after life.—E. 
Hathaway. 


Society owes to the horse a debt of gratitude a 
thousand times greater than it does to thousands of 
men who abuse him. He has ministered to prog- 
ress; has made social intercourse possible where 
otherwise it would have been slow and occasional 
or altogether impossible. He has virtually ex- 
tended the strength of man, augmented his speed, 
doubled his time, decreased his burdens, and, be- 
coming his slave, has released him from drudgery 
and made him free. For love’s sake, for the sake 
of social life, for eminent moral reasons, the horse 
deserves to be bred, trained and cared for with 
scrupulous care. The teaching of men how to do 
it has been left too long to men who look upon the 
horse as an instrument chiefly of gambling gains 
or of physical pleasure.—Henry Ward 


Beecher. 


mere 


And let us take to ourselves the moral lessons 
which these creatures preach to all who have 
studied and learned to love what I venture to call 
the moral in brutes. Look-at that faithful servant, 
the ox! What an emblem in all generations of 
patient, plodding, meek endurance and serviceable 
toil! Of the horse and the dog what countless 
anecdotes declare the generous loyalty, the tireless 
zeal, the inalienable love! No human devotion 
has ever surpassed the recorded examples of brutes 
in that line. The story is told of an Arab horse 
who, when his master was taken captive and 
bound hand and foot, sought him out in the dark 
amidst other victims, seized him by the girdle 
with his teeth, ran with him all night at the top 
of his speed, conveyed him to his home and then, 
exhausted with the effort, fell down and died. 
Did ever man evince more devoted affection ?>— 
Rev Dr sheave: 


Little Sparrow 

Touch not the little sparrow who doth build 

His home so near us. He doth follow us, 

From spot to spot, amidst the turbulent town 
And ne’er deserts us. To all other birds 

The woods suffice, the rivers, the sweet field, 
And Nature in her aspect mute and fair ; 

But he doth herd with men. Blithe servant! live, 
Feed, and grow cheerful! on my window’s ledge 
I’ll leave thee every morning some fit food 

In payment for thy service.— Barry Cornwall. 


Useful Dogs 

The Philadelphia Record says that there are 
some French forts, situated on the Franco-Italian 
frontier, which, on account of the snow, are every 
year cut off from all outside communication for 
several months. Prominent among them is Fort ~ 
Acles. It takes a two hours’ ride to get from this 
fort to the next commissariat, Plampinet, where all 
the year around a battalion of Alpine Rifles is 
stationed. 
tablished a corps of army dogs, and, according to 
the Milan Secolo, these dogs are wonderful trans- 
porters. Without any human escort they march 
every day over the Alps up to the fort, carrying — 
mail, food products, clothes and everything else 
needed by the soldiers. A similar service has now 
been established with seven other forts, some of 
which lie as high as eight thousand feet in the 
Alps. All the dogs are of the famous Bernardine 
stock. 


Last year the military authorities es- 
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CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


ye 


‘If a man hath friends he must show himself 
friendly.” 

The least we can do for our useful friends, the 
domestic animals, is to give them wise and kind 
care every day. 


Timely Thoughts 


The season of the year has come when ingrati- 
tude to our useful friends is manifested in its 
worst form. It is ungrateful and cruel to keep 
a dog or a cat and not feed it as well as one 
would wish to be fed one’s self, or be forget- 
ful about giving it plenty of fresh water, or let it 
be out of doors nights, but it is worse by far to 
give dogs or cats food and shelter as long as they 
are wanted and then turn them out to meet the 
miserable fate that is almost certain to be their 
portion. The animal has been a friend, has been 
useful to the best of its ability, has learned to look 
to one source for food and shelter and is not able 
to take care of itself; then suddenly without any 
mercy it is thrust out upon the world. Confused, 
frightened, the poor creature runs this way and 
that, hides under doorsteps, in any place it can 
find, is starved, choked with thirst, stoned by 
cruel boys, and all this often happens because 
some one is too indifferent and thoughtless to have 
the animal killed at once in a merciful manner 
and saved all this misery. 


A woman once said to me: ‘‘I was told it was 
bad luck to carry a cat with me when I moved, 
so I left my cat, and at once troubles began to 
come. The next time I moved I took my cat and 
had good luck.” Every day miserable cats and 
dogs, sometimes almost dead from hunger and 
abuse, are brought to the Animal Rescue League 
either by our agents who have been sent to take 
them away from a deserted home, or by kind- 
hearted persons who pick them up. Many such 
messages are received as this which I copy from 
a postal card: **A cat has been left in the house 
_ by some people who have left one of the apart- 
ments. Owing to illness I cannot bring the cat 
to you. Cannot you send for it?’? And this from 
some child I judge by the writing: ‘‘My brother 


found a little kitten that a little girl threw from 
her second story piazza and hurt it badly. If I 
knew where Carver street was I would bring it to 
you, but as it is 1 must be content with sending you 
this card, hoping you will come and take it away.” 


Those who will not take kind care of a cat should 
never try to keep one. It is most pitiful to see a 
cat crying for food in houses where there is plenty 
to eat and tospare. Children who love their cats 
and their dogs should be taught by their parents to 
feed them or see that they are fed. If this is left 
wholly to the hired help animals sometimes fare 
very poorly and are often hungry. When any one 
tells you that her cat is always crying you may be 
certain that the cat is neglected. I have seen fine 
dogs suffering for water. Every one who fails to 
see that our fourfooted friends are well provided 


day and night with water is guilty of a cruel act. 


When dogs or cats are well cared for and treated 
with affection they rarely get lost. Dogs are lost 
because their owners foolishly allow them to fol- 
low a bicycle or carriage until they are so ex- 
hausted they cannot keep up and so are lost. Dogs 
and cats stray away in search of food and water, 
and accidents happen which would not have hap- 
pened had they been well cared for at home. Last 


- week word came to the League that a cat had 


been up a tall tree for a week crying piteously. 
One of our agents went to the place, borrowed a 
ten foot ladder, went to the top of the ladder, 
drew it up in the tree and mounted still higher 
until he was near the cat. The poor creature came 
then to meet him and seemed thankful to be res- 
cued. She was carried down carefully by our 
brave agent—it was a brave act—and in a store 
close by some milk was obtained which the cat 
drank greedily. They said boys had stoned this 
unfortunate creature and continued to stone her 
until she had got to the highest branches to escape 
them and had been afraid to venture down. 


A poor woman was found dead in South Boston 
a few weeks ago, and the whining of her dog told 
the news to the neighbors. She lay on a mattress 
on the floor guarded by an old dog and an old cat. 
Both were wild when strangers came in, but our 
agent secured the poor creatures by his gentleness 
with them. They were put mercifully to their last 
sleep in the room where they were, and so spared 
the pain of removal. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


The month of May was a notable one for our 


League, as we received our first bequest, $500 
from the estate of Mrs. M. A. H. Curtis of South 
Boston. As we grow older we hope we shall 


have more such kind tokens of appreciation. 


The League is trying to get and to save money 
to purchase a place of its own. We ask for no 
fine building, only for space enough to have a 
larger yard, separate rooms for cats and kittens 
and to build large kennels wherein to shelter tem- 
porarily the dogs that come to us. Some are lost 
dogs and may be reclaimed in a few days. I have 
just advertised in several of our daily papers a 
beautiful collie brought in this morning. Some 
are deserted, yet are valuable enough to place in 
good homes, and we must keep them in the city 
for a week or two until we can find just the right 


home for them. Some are of doubtful character, 


and only by watching them carefully can we find 


out whether they are kind and healthy animals. 
Thus a certain number, more than we can accom- 
modate comfortably (for our work has almost 
doubled this year), must be kept where we can see 
them every day and show them to possible owners. 
We often wonder why, when so many ways are 
provided for making the hot weather less trying to 
-men, women and children, so few are ready to aid 
us in caring for homeless dogs and cats. | 


Who will help us to raise money for our en- 
larged home for dogs and cats? We are getting 
encouraging letters in regard to our proposed fair 
in the fall, and would be glad to get many more 
promises of articles, books, anything salable. 
One friend has just given us a large, new trunk 
for this purpose, which is to be stored at the 
League and filled with articles as they are sent in. 
What better object to work for this summer than 
to give our fourfooted friends more comfortable 


shelter and larger accommodations ? 


Will not our friends send a box of freshly cut 


grass occasionally to the League so that we can 


keep the whole floor of the cats’ roof garden cov- 


ered with it? Weshould also like to put some of 


it in one corner of the yard for the dogs to enjoy. 
Green grass, catnip and incidentally a few flowers 
for those who are working for the League with 
but little chance to enjoy the summer would all be 
appreciated at 68 Carver street. 


I had the pleasure of saying a few words for our 
speechless friends at a breakfast given by the 
Women’s Business League at the Tuileries, June 
3, and received encouragement from a number of 
the members that they would join our League. I 
also gave a lantern slide lecture June 4 in the large 
and beautiful hall of the South Boston Classical 
High School before all the classes, numbering about 
four hundred and fifty, and I was greatly pleased 
with the interest shown by these young people in 
my theme. 


The large halls now a feature of every new 
schoolhouse cannot be better utilized than by hay- 
ing series of lectures which will impress on the 
pupils some thought that will make them not only 
more highly educated but more humanely educated. 
When more attention is given to teaching the law 
of kindness we shall reach a higher plane of civili- 
zation. Indifference to the suffering even of the 
lowest forms of life tends to brutalize boys and 


girls. 


Teachers often are asked to choose books for the 
school library, and it is a very responsible choice. 
A teacher in a Band of Mercy once told me her — 
experience. 
the domestic animals. There was only one sug- 
gestion in it that savored of cruelty, and this she 
believed would be passed over, but it was the very 


thing the boy remembered and tried to imitate. 


We are always delighted when we hear good 
news from dogs or cats we give away, and we wish 
that more who receive these animals from us would 
send us word how they prosper. 
ing postal: ‘*‘We got Jerry home all right. As 
soon as he was inside the house and the bag off 


Here is a pleas- 


he was calm asa clock and took his new quarters 
very quietly. “he 
last I saw of him he was going to dinner in his 
With five people to wait 
on him he ought to fare well.” 

And here is another: ‘*I wish to report the 
welfare of the cat which I brought from your 
I have delayed because the little fellow 


He was not at all frightened. 


new mistress’s arms. 


home. 


She gave a boy a book to read about © 
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after a few days seemed to be somewhat ill and I 
wanted to wait until I could say he was nearly 
well. We dosed him with nux vomica and lime 
water, and it seemed to be the proper treatment, 
for he has about recovered. He seems perfectly 
happy and contented and is the delight of every 
one because of his affectionate disposition and 
neatness. He is so pretty and intelligent that we 
love him already, and you need fear nothing, for 
he will get tenderness and petting as long as he 


99 


_ stays with us. Thanking you for the gift, I am,—— 


Such depressing orders as the following are often 
received at the League: ‘‘Please call and remove 
an old cat who having outlived his usefulness has 
become a nuisance, and for the benefit of the house- 
‘hold we feel that he should be taken away.” 

While we do not think an old cat that cannot 
be tenderly cared for when the discomforts of age 
are felt should necessarily be kept alive, yet no 
one who has had the useful service and the pleas- 
ure of a cat for a number of years ought to con- 
sider it a ‘nuisance’ in old age. That seems too 
ungrateful. After an old cat who had been a 
cherished member of our family had had his second 
stroke of paralysis he still enjoyed life because he 
was so tenderly cared for. 
He had only to sit at the foot of the stairs 
and fix his large golden eyes on the first member 


Did he wish to go up- 
stairs ? 


of the family who came along that way and he was 
It was the 
same when he wished to go down cellar or out in 


tenderly lifted. and carried upstairs. 


the garden, only in the latter case some one always 
stayed with him for fear of dogs. 
teen years old—dear old Dick—when he had his 
third stroke and could not stand; then his master 
put him gently to sleep where he was lying. No 
money would have tempted us to let him be carried 
out of his home to die. It is something I cannot 
understand how any one who professes the least 
affection for a dog or a cat will let it be carried 
out of its own home to die. 


This is one of the orders we receive which shows 
what need there is of our League: ‘‘Please call and 
get a stray cat as soon as possible. I will try to 
keep the cat until to-morrow if you will come; if 
not, I shall put the cat out on the street.” Another 
woman writes: ‘*Please call at 
and get six cats.” | 

Here is a kind Samaritan: ‘‘Three days ago I 


, somerville, 


He was seven- 


found a cat on the street that had been kicked or 
run over and was bleeding at the mouth and nose. 
I felt so bad I took it home. I did not think it 
would live. It was hurt so bad it could not eat, 
but now it is getting well fast, only it has a bad 
time eating. Itis a pretty cat. Do you think now 
that it is well I ought to take it back where I found 
it on the street and if it had a home it might find 
its way back? I have got a cat or I would keep it. 
I am a great lover of cats, but can’t afford to keep 
more than one.” 

One can hardly imagine any lover of cats think- 
ing for one moment of carrying the unfortunate 
creature back and dropping it on the scene of its 
past misery. 


A short time ago I was passing by the corner 
of Washington and Boylston streets in an electric 
car and from the car I saw a cat crawling in the 
gutter, so weak that it could not stand upright. 
I stopped the car and as I approached I noticed 
how many of the hurrying crowd glanced at the 
suffering, dying cat crawling along and passed by. 
One or two paused, but no one offered to touch the 
cat. I picked her up and a woman immediately 
hurried up to me, saying, ‘‘Oh, don’t touch that 
Cattrites all-diseaseas! "oY ce. 1 replied, * kesee 
that it is, and that is why I can’t leave it to die in 
the: streeti? 

The poor creature was so offensive in its dis- 
eased state that it made me feelill. I could not 
walk to Carver street with it, and I feared no store 
would let me in, but to my great relief the men at 
the Continental Clothing Store took us in, allowed 
me to sit in their neat little parlor, and one of 
Half an 


hour later the wretched, suffering creature was at 


them telephoned for me to the League. 
rest. How many such poor sick animals crawl 
away and die slowly in holes no one knows. For- 
tunately for them the existence of the Animal Res- 
cue League saves a few thousands every year from 
torture, starvation and slow death by taking them 


before they reach that stage. 


To give an idea of how our work in the Animal 
Rescue League is appreciated by the public I will 
quote a few of our ‘‘orders,”’ which are from Rox- 
bury, South Boston, Charlestown, Somerville, Ja- 
maica Plain, Brookline, Cambridge, Boston, Dor- 
chester, Winthrop and Chelsea. 


“Please call and see if you can catch a dog that has been 
wandering around in this vicinity for about ten days. He 
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is apparently homeless, but we cannot get near enough to 
give him anything to eat.” 

“ Please call for two cats. 
likely to be a source of annoyance to my neighbors. 


One is sick and the other is 
I do 
not wish to have them given away.” 

“Will you call and get a cat that is old and sick and 
half blind? Call as soon as you can, and I will pay your car 
fare.7” 

“Please call and get a rabbit we want disposed of.” 


“Will you please call for two homeless cats and oblige a 
friend to cats?” 

“Please call and get a cat and two half-grown kittens. 
They are all black and fine, healthy cats. I prefer to send 
them to you rather than to give them to those who know 
not how to care for cats. A SINCERE CaT LOVER.” 

“Please call and get a tramp cat Saturday.” 

“ Please call for a dog that has been left by a family mov- 
ing away.” 

“Please call this afternoon at four and get six stray cats.” 

“Call and get a stray cat to-day or it will be put out on 
the street.” 


In connection with this last order is a story. 
A woman called after the peremptory card had 
been received and said that she lived in the house 
and had told her landlady if she didn’t get rid of 
the cat she would lose her tenants, as the cat was 


so offensive. Our agent did not even receive car 


fares. 


“T took a little stray puppy in off the street out of the 
rain and gave it food and warmth. I wish you to call and 
take it away, as I already have two dogs of my own and 
can’t keep it.” 


““T found a nice cat wandering near my home and being 
away all day I am unable to keep it. Call before 9.30 or 
after 5 P. M. 

“T am ill and have got to go away and do not want to 
put an old pet cat out of doors, as he is timid and feels the 
cold and could not but suffer. He is quite large. 
any time Wednesday or Thursday morning and I shall be 
very grateful.” 


Come 


“A cat that has been going around the neighborhood for 
She has some 
disease, as her head and neck are in a bad state. I think it 
would be merciful to kill her, but don’t know how to do it. 
A friend told me you would be glad to send some one who 


some days came into my house yesterday. 


would do it mercifully. Will you please kindly do so?” 


“Will you please call for a cat that has been terribly 


hurt, if you come free of charge? I have done all I could 


for her.’’ 

These are only a very few of the orders that 
came in one week. Almost as many orders come 
by telephone as by mail and are frequently very 
peremptory. It is not unusual to receive word 
that unless our agent gets there at a certain hour 


he dog or cat will be turned adrift. 


WE WANT SUBSCRIBERS 


Members and friends of the League will do us 
a great favor by sending in subscription to this 
paper which is fifty cents per year. The amount 
may be sent in postage stamps if preferred. 


MEMBERSHIP 


We are glad to welcome new members 


to our League. Membership fees are: 


Life Members, $100. 
Active Members - - - $5.00 Annually 
- $1.00 ri 


- 25 centsaae 


Associate Members - 


Junior Members - - 


BOARDING PLACES FOR DOGS AND CATS. 


Constant attention given to pets. Dogs and 


Cats a specialty. 


appress E..L. SOUSHamES 


693 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


MISS CZARINA LITTLEFIELD, 


26 Summit Street, Roslindale, Mass. 


WILL TAKE KIND CARE OF SMALL DOGS. 


For care of pet cats or small dogs 
this summer, address 


MISS ALICE E. HINCKLEY, 
78 CHARLES STREET, AUBURNDALE, MASS, 


DO YOU WANT REST? 


OU can have it in a cosey cottage in a sunny 

clearing among the pines. Fresh vegetables, 

pure milk and health foods. Close to post office 

and railroad station. Those interested in humane 

work especially welcome. Pets cared for. Terms 
moderate. Opens June 16. Apply to 


MRS. AURELIA HALL BONNEY, West Hanover, Mass. 
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Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder 


CUARANTEED TO KILL FLEAS, 


Water-Bugs, Roaches, Flies, and all Household 
Insects or money refunded. 


Mr. Wm. H. Kelley, 42a Pleasant St., Lynn, Mass., says : 

The trials of a house agent are serious and many. In my 
case, with fifty-one tenements in charge, I have had much 
experience, and find that the greatest annoyance is water- 
bugs, roaches and bedbugs. When a tenant leaves, one must 
see that the house is in good condition and clean before it is 
fit to let again. So then begins the fight. For ten years I 
have had these troubles to contend with, the bedbugs in 
particular. To kill I have used kerosene, benzine, poisons, 
powders, and advertised articles one after another; but 
never, until I bought and used according to direc- 
tions a box of Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder, did I 
find the real article,_the one remedy for all my 
troubles. Take that powder, go into a room, close the 
doors and windows, blow the powder until the room is full of 
dust, and your work is done, for the next morning you can 
sweep up the dead. For the past two years I have used your 
Magic Insect Powder; could not be without it. Have recom- 
mended it to dozens, and hope that Magic Insect Powder will 
continue to be the grand success that I have found it. 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, Pres. of the Animal Rescue League, says : 


I have found Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder remarkably effi- 


cacious in ridding dogs and cats of fleas. 


JAYNES & CO. 


TRADE MARK. 
3 Stores: 50 WASHINGTON ST. 143 SUMMER ST. 877 WASHINGTON ST. 


COR. HANOVER. COR. SOUTH. OPP. OAK. 


ee Compliments of «« 


Shepard Porwell Co. 


Patrician Oxfords 


This cut represents the Colonial Tie. 


Colonial Ties Other Oxfords 
$3.50 $3.00 


For Sale in Boston only by us. 


R. H. WHITE CO. 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 


IS THE BEST FOOD FOR DOGS. 


5000 testimonials from dog owners. 


Waban Kennels. 


I. W. Gomey, Newton. 


Selected by the New England Kennel Club for 
the last three years as the best food to be used at 
their bench shows. Preferred by the Animal Res- 
cue League to all other dog breads. 


ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 
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rr 
Straw Mattings 


are decidedly the best floor coverings for Summer use — always clean and 
cool. 
Our new importation includes some particularly desirable patterns. 


JAPANESE RUGS 


are deservedly popular during the hot months. We exhibit highly artistic 
patterns in Blue-and-White and Green-and-White effects. 
Japanese Jute Rugs, in deep Reds, Blues and Greens, are exact copies: 
of Oriental patterns. ‘They are inexpensive, artistic and durable. 
Moodj Indian Rugs (grass) 


tation. -We-have all sizes upto, 9.x a teen 


JoHN H. Pray & Sons Co., 


-658 Washington Street, opp. Boylston Street, 
BOSTON. 


ae 


IVER JOHNSON DOG CRATES Village Street Veterinary 


Hospital. 


(Formerly Vi eterinary Flospital of Harvard University. ) 


Established under present management in 1883. 


The only building in Boston especially 


Animals. 


A Shoeing Forge is maintained in con- 
nection with the Hospital. 


Made tor shipping the largest size Dogs or the | visited in their own stables, at any time. 


smallest Puppy or Kitten. 


Send or call for book with full description of the above. FREDERICK H. OSGOOD, Veterinarian, 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 50 VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON. 


163-165 WASHINGTON STREET. Telephone, Tremont 137 and 138. 


> , ster 


designed and erected as a Hospital for 


Animals received into the Hospital, or 


